GOETHE S   REPUTATION   IN   ENGLAND   DURING  HIS   LIFETIME
with decency and dignity. "Suicide", he says, "isnot a national
habit in Germany, as it is in England." "But", remarks the younger
man, "that poor creature, Werther, who committed suicide, was
a German." "Werther is a fictitious character," replies the older
man, "and by no means a felicitous one; I am no admirer either
of Werther or his author. But I should say that, if there ever was
a Werther in Germany, he did not smoke. Werther, as you very
justly observe, was a poor creature." The older man was intended
as a portrait of William Taylor of Norwich; the younger was
Borrow himself, who had received from Taylor lessons in Ger-
man and was much influenced by him.
In connection with the remark that suicide was a national habit
in England, it is of interest to note that Goethe, when discussing
in Dichtung und Wahrheit the state of mind which was general
when he was writing Werther and which contributed to the story's
explosive effect, stresses the gloomy nature of English literature
at the time and the influence on the young German generation of
the weariness of life that they found in contemporary English
poets. The English were reputed on the Continent to be prone to
killing themselves, but their notoriety in this respect did not pre-
vent an outcry at the importation into this country of a work
which was regarded as a defence of suicide. Werther became so
popular that it was sold by pedlars as a chap-book and the pub-
lishers launched a flood of imitations and other Wertheriaden. In
the year 1785 a group depicting the death of Werther, "attended
by Charlotte and her family", was on show at Mrs. Salmon's
Royal Historical Wax-work in Fleet Street, and a harlequinade
called Werter was performed at the Royal Circus in London as
late as 1809. But there were also publications which evinced con-
siderable moral indignation at the alleged unfeeling behaviour of
Charlotte towards Werther, one lady even accusing her of in-
decent conduct in the last scene on the sofa when Werther em-
braced her against her will! The enthusiasm for the book lasted
a long time, longer than in France, where however its literary
influence was greater. England had, some years before, helped to
introduce sentimentality into Germany and was being repaid with
interest. Goethe, however, was nothing but a shadowy figure, and
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